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The C1rcuvar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BistzE ComMMUNISM 
or Complex MArriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only withm 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who-do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritual'y and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs{a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, 1t is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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CHRIST AND I. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

E make progress in our course of be- 

coming spiritual and refined beings, 
fit for the society of heaven, only as we pre- 
vail against the sensuality that surrounds us. 
In this warfare let us remember that we are 
dealing with a spiritual principality which must 
be conquered before we can expect permanent 
peace. It is useless to set our faces against 
this and that form of sensuality, such as drink- 
ing alchhol or tea or coffee, or against eating 
too much or too little, or against eating par- 
ticular things; all this is only resisting super- 
ficial manifestations of the sensual spirit and 
not “laying the axe at the root.” It will avail 
little or nothing to achieve such partial tri- 
umphs ; we should seek a complete victory over 
the generic life of sensuality. 

Back of all external action, there is a cer- 
tain life on which our attention should be fas- 
tened—a life that is “crucified with Christ.” 
Paul calls it “the old man.” And this certain 
something, “the old man,” is the generic prin- 
cipality that is the source of all intemperance ; 
it represents the whole sensual corporation 
that men belong to before they believe in 
Christ. It is the same thing that Christ and 
the apostle elsewhere call “the flesh.” If we 
desire to get at the seat of evil, we must call 
off attention from specifics, and fix it upon 
that great generalization “called the old man” 
and “the flesh,” which is “crucified with 
Christ.” All that is required to ensure a per- 
fect victory, not only over the various manifes- 
tations of inordinate alimentiveness, but over 
every form of evil, is the right and thorough 
application of the crucifixion of Christ. This 
will be effected by identifying ourselves with 
Christ; by “knowing him and the power of 
his resurrection ;” by coming into such a part- 
nership with him that we can each of us use 
the pronoun we in connection with him, so 
that we realize that we are not fighting the bat- 
tle with evil individually, but in connection 
with Christ. When individuals can say we, 
in view of their unity with Christ, then the 
death and resurrection of Christ are avail- 
able to them. Let us not struggle to gain 
mere personal victories; but seek a position 
where we can say we, that is, Christ and I ; and 
then ascertain what we want to do. What 
Christ and I together want to do, we shall do ; 
but what I alone wish to do, will not neces- 
sarily come to pass. 


UNITY, THE MEASURE OF POWER. 
[Selected from G. Ww. N.’s Writings. ] 

DVANTAGES in human society are pro- 

portioned to the faculty of agreement. 

This is the great principle that is written on 
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the whole scenery of civilization: it is the ax- 
iom by which we may estimate the world’s 
progress, past, present, and prospective. 

Advantages are proportioned to the faculty of 
agreement, All the improvements of the age, 
Railroads, Telegraphs, Steamships, Manufac- 
tories, Hotels, Fairs, Commercial enterprise, 
Insurance, and the thousand lively character- 
istics of our present civilization, are due, every 
one of them, to the increased faculty of agree- 
ment there is among men, and express exactly 
the proportion in which this agreement is pres- 
ent. Think of the extent of concert there 
must have been required to build the railroad 
that now* exists between New York and St. 
Louis—to tunnel the mountains—bridge the 
rivers—import the iron—build the engines, 
and run regular daily trains with a dispatch 
that takes passengers safely through from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi in sixty hours! 
And this is on the point of extending across 
the continent, so that shortly, passengers will 
be able to check their baggage to San Fran- 
cisco, pay their fare, and resign themselves 
without further care to a railroad organization, 
which, by virtue of the power of agreement, 
will have its army of officials stationed 
throughout the line of the road, each man 
having a certain duty to perform, and by their 
united concert insuring safe and regular arri- 
vals on the shores of the Pacific. 

The same principle is illustrated in the de- 
sign and accomplishment of the World’s Fair. 
The building itself, a fairy-like structure of 
iron and glass, springs up like Aladdin’s pal- 
ace, almost in a night—the magic in the case 
being the agreement of some thousand or two 
of various workingmen. ‘Then all the wonder- 
ful contents of the building—the treasures of 
art, beauty and utility that are there collected 
from many parts of the world, are still, from 
the first conception to the present combined 
exhibition of them, the product of human 
agreement. Without it, they could never have 
existed—without a high development of it they 
could never have been brought together in the 
present form of a festive entertainment to all 
nations. 

It is evident that power is rapidly accelera- 
ting with the increase of agreement, and that 
in consequence of it the conceptions and un- 
dertakings of men are continually vaulting into 
the miraculous. We are reminded of that re- 
markable saying of Christ to his disciples, 
“If two of you shall agree on earth, as souch- 
ing any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
Sor them of my Father which is in heaven.” 1s 
not this the great principle of human accom- 
plishments? It is further evident that every 
advance which men make in the facility of 
agreement, opens the way, by a natural law, 





* This article was written in 1852. 
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for new and more radical steps in the same 
direction. 

For instance, the present popular hotel sys- 
tem is an entirely new development of the fac- 
ulty of agreement, by which hundreds of fami- 
lies find themselves more pleasantly situated 
and served with the comforts and luxuries of 
life in a spacious common dwelling, than they 
could be each one having a separate establish- 
ment. * * * Now the single step of moving 
into common agreement, so far as is included 
in common hotel life, while it increases the 
power of parties, and economizes their means, 
also opens the way for new advances on every 
hand, in the art of social condensation, where- 
by still further advantages may be gained. 
For instance, it is obvious that only one step 
further in agreement would be necessary, to 
combine the property of the separate families, 
in paintings, sculpture, etc., into one more or 
less splendid common gallery, whereby the en- 
joyment of all would be immensely increased. 
So with library privileges, and all those kinds 
of property which are not consumable by use. 
Then it is but one step after this to commu- 
nize the table, and the wardrobe, with similar 
advantages accruing, and so the process of 
agreement naturally goes on in an expanding 
ratio of preparation and reward, until it results 
in complete unity. All those business men 
who combine for public enterprises—those 
young men and artists who organize for holi- 
day effect, and those citizens who resort to 
public boarding with their families, for econo- 
my of means, are tampering with a principle 
that has its final development and its full pow- 
erin Communism. The world is really all un- 
dermined with this tendency—its selfishness is 
powder-posted, and the foremost ranks of so- 
ciety are liable at any time to stumble into 
virtual Communism, almost without knowing it. 

The Fourierist formula for the solution of 
human relations and prospects is, “ Attractions 
proportioned to Destinies.” Modern Times pro- 
pounds the “Sovereignty of the individual to 
be exercised at his own cost.” Our generali- 
zation, suggested above, is a little different 
from either of them, viz., “ Advantages propor- 
tioned to the faculty of agreement.” ‘This is not 
so profound but that it can be easily under- 
stood—every stroke of progress preaches it to 
the dullest observation, and it is calculated to 
direct our efforts at improvement in a right, 
practical direction. It is evident that the 
development of this faculty of harmony will 
secure the final, universal premium. Those 
that can agree best one with another, and can 
flock together harmoniously, will make out the 
best. Such is the law of this world, as well as 
the other. The great agreeing forces will be 
able to use all the labor-saving machinery, and 
so will take the means out of the hands of the 
isolated workmen. We understand that in the 
case of the sewing-machine, the advantage has 
already passed beyond the reach of individual 
workers into the hands of large establishments, 
so that the machine fails to support those 
who attempt to work it singly and alone. 

It follows that that system which in the long 
run tends to promote .the most unity, is the 
best. Here comes in Christianity—Christ’s 
principle of loving one another. Advantage 





is proportioned to union: the faculty of union 
is proportioned to true refinement ; and true 
refinement is proportioned to faith. 


The world has yet but imperfectly devel- 
oped the faculty of agreement—society can 
only agree in a partial manner. Still a part 
is better than nothing: and the present at- 
tainments in the art of social agreement are 
to be valued for the proportion of power they 
give. The brothers Rothschild, we under- 
stand, in consequence of the dying injunction 
of their father, have made it a rule through 
life, to engage only in such business transac- 
tions as they could act in unanimously; and 
they are said to wield a power of eight hun- 
dred millions of dollars. But they have not 
attained to the highest results of unity. Any 
body of men and women who have a better 
faculty of agreeing than the Rothschilds, 
have the germ of greater power, to be devel- 
oped sooner or later, even in this world. The 
highest results of the faculty of union will be 
manifest in the department of 4 itself. The 
Rothschilds with their millions, can only oper- 
ate in a superficial sphere. They cannot 
help a sick person, or make aman happy in 
his domestic relations. Power in this depart- 
ment is the result of that final development of 
agreement, where selfishness is wholly abol- 
ished from between men. And certain as it is 
that society has been progressively raised to 
its present state above barbarism, by the pow- 
er of this principle of agreement, so certain is 
it, that the end and perfection of this princi- 
ple will give complete power over evil in all its 
forms. That unity which Christ held up as 
the standard of his system, will be effectual to 
change character, vitalize society, and abolish 
death. Such is the good conclusion to be de- 
rived from the axiom that Advantages are pro- 
portioned to the faculty of Agreement. 


NOTE ON FIRST THESS. 5: 22. 





66 BSTAIN from all appearance of evil.” 


This precept of Paul has been so 
applied by some as to imply that the principal 
thing to be avoided is the appearance of evil ; 
that is, that we should abstain from all things 
which may expose us to the susficion of doing 
evil, though the things done may not be evil 
in themselves. But that this is not the true 
meaning of the words, we think will be mani- 
fest by taking them in connection with the 
context, and especially by examining them as 
given in the Greek text. In the verse imme- 
diately preceding the one above quoted, Paul 
says, “Prove all things ; hold fast that which 
is good.” Then follow the words we are con- 
sidering—* Abstain from all appearance of 
evil ;” a better and more exact rendering of 
which would be, “ Abstain from all forms 
[or kinds] of evil.” That is to say, first faith- 
fully prove and determine what is good and 
what is evil ; then hold fast that which is good, 
and abstain from every kind and form of evil. 
The apostle then concludes with this fervent 
aspiration for the believers: ‘ And the very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and your 
whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you, who 





also will do it.” Can there be any doubt that 
Paul believed and preached the doctrine of 


' complete salvation from sin in this life? 


J. Ls. 


III. 





SH was a man of energy and de- 

cisive action he informed his parents the 
next morning of the engagement between us, 
and began that same day to procure timber 
for a house. A little incident connected with 
the situation of the building here recurs to my 
mind. Several years previous to any particu- 
lar acquaintance between H and myself 
his sisters proposed one day that the sewing 
society meet at their house. We young ladies 
were of course much pleased with the propo- 
sition and jumping into our carriages drove 
away merrily to keep our appointment. On 
reaching our place of destination we discov- 
ered that we had, like the careless girls we 
were, left all our work behind. Here was a 
dilemma! What shall we do? It was a lovely 
June day, and we were young and bouyant and 
not very sorry that we need not spend the 
time shut up in the house bent over our sew- 
ing, so we started off on a ramble through 
the adjacent meadows and fields in search 
of wild strawberries. We wandered about 
sometime in the groves and pastures and at 
last clambered up a high hill along the sides 
of which we found an abundance of luscious 
strawberries. Having soon picked all I cared 
for | locked arms with H ’s eldest sister 
and we strolled away together down the hill 
toward the road leaving the others to follow at 
their leisure. We had not gone far when we 
seated ourselves on a little eminence for the 
purpose of resting and looking about us. 
“What a splendid situation for a house!” I 
exclaimed, “ the view is so extended and the 
scenery is so delightful!” Directly opposite, 
a mile and a half away, was my native village 
with its pretty white dwellings, trees and shub- ° 
bery; on the north the blue outlines of the 
mountains cut sharply across the horizon, 
while below in the valley the sparkling river 
V could be seen for a long distance 
threading its circuitous course through the 
green meadows, the clumps of hazel and o’er- 
hanging alder. H afterward bought this 
land and selected for the site of his house this 
very spot where I stopped that bright June 
afternoon to admire the surrounding landscape. 
He made the choice without knowing of my 
remark, and before he had communicated with 
me on the subject. 


While H was engaged in building I was 
also busy with the preparation of my marriage 
outfit. It may be inferred from the course of 
gaiety which I pursued that I was not trained to 
habits of industry ; but that is far from true. I 
was early taught to take an active part in 
household duties. Our family was large, and 
as our house was besides often full of guests, 
I had little time to be idle. My mother was 
one of those sensible women who considered 
good cooking a ladylike accomplishment, and 
she took great pains to instruct me in the art. 
Though we kept servants, the making of the 
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cakes, pies and other pastry devolved upon me, 
and there was besides no branch of household 
labor that I did not learn. I also em- 
broidered in lace and muslin and spent consid- 
erable time in cultivating flowers in which I 
took great delight. 

The winter following my engagement was 
one of considerable tribulation. The weather 
was extremely cold and my parents were both 
taken sick with the prevailing epidemic—lung 
fever. Our hired woman also fell ill and as 
the disease was so widely spread it was impos- 
sible to obtain assistance, so that I was left 
alone to nurse my parents and take care of 
our large family. Had I not received help 
from God 1 am sure I could never have accom- 
plished all that Idid. An incident occurred at 
this time which made an indelible impression 
on my mind. I had cleared away the break- 
fast one morning and had attended to my 
duties among the sick, when to my surprise I 
observed that it was nearly eleven o’clock and 
I had not made any preparation for dinner. 
I felt the more uneasy because several hired 
men took their meals at our house. I could 
think of nothing that we had on hand which 
I could cook quickly. I went down cellar for 
the vegetables and falling on my knees on the 
straw I asked God to help me. Looking up 
through the dimness as I arose I discovered a 
number of chickens hanging from the ceiling 
all dressed and ready for use. Mother had 
put them there before she was taken sick, but 
I knew nothing of it. I took them with a 
thankful heart and went about my work rejoic- 
ing, and dinner was ready at the usual time. 

My attachment to my friend S had been 
of the nature of fascination; but since my 
conversion and change of heart I felt sure that 
her power over me was gone. Instead of 
dreading her return, I longed to see her once 
more and help her to attain the peace of mind 
which I enjoyed. While thus thinking of her 
one day, I heard of her arrival in town. She 
at first shrank from meeting her old friends 
who were now engaged in revival labor; but 
we treated her affectionately hoping that she 
might be penetrated by the religious spirit 
then prevailing. It distressed me to observe, 
as I soon did, that she was quite unchanged. 
She was apparently as independent as ever 
and as impervious to all attractions except 
those of a worldly nature. But as nothing is 
impossible with God he found a way to bow 
her haughty head. Her parents had both died 
of consumption, and as S was of a deli- 
cate constitution many fears had been expressed 
that she would be attacked by the same dis- 
ease. But it did not suit S ’s pride to 
have people look upon her as frail, and 
relying upon her own will to exempt her, 
she often declared that she should not die of the 
consumption. One beautiful May morning she 
called on me clad, as was her wont, in a rich 
and airy costume. I observed that she looked 
pale and thinner than usual, and she had be- 
sides a cough which thrilled through me. I 
ventured to expostulate with her about the 
thinness of her dress so early in the season. 
On questioning her closely about her health I 
found that she was indeed in a decline, and I 
sought to arouse her to a sense of her situa- 














tion, beseeching her to seek for more enduring 
happiness than she could ever find in the 
superficial life she was leading. She appeared 
touched, answering that her parents were gone 
and now her most cherished friend no longer 
loved her. I threw my arms around her neck 
assuring her that I never loved her so truly as 
now, otherwise I should not feel such anxiety 
for her future welfare. She burst into tears 
and for the first time i saw her somewhat 
softened. From that day she gradually de- 
clined. I sought every proper occasion to 
press the truth on her conscience, and before 
she died I had the satisfaction of seeing her 
no longer indifferent to the claims of Christ, 
but anxious to yield her heart to his control. 


H and I were married Sept. 2, 1832, a 
time of great seriousness throughout the coun- 
try on account of the ravages of the cholera. 
Many families had lost friends in the city of 
New York and it was expected that our town 
would be made desolate. Prayers were con- 
stantly offered by the most devout, that the 
plague might be stayed. Not a case occurred 
in our town. I was extremely averse to a gay 
wedding, and I attempted to follow the in- 
junction of Christ, “When thou makest a 
feast call not thy rich neighbors &c., but the 
poor, the maimed, the blind.” I therefore, 
in addition to my near relatives, invited my ‘fa- 
ther’s workmen and their families and the poor 
people of the neighborhood without distinc- 
tion. 

Within three months after our marriage we 
moved into our new house, and the first night we 
spent under our own roof the family altar was 
established, which, to me, was a source of 
great satisfaction as I had never before en- 
joyed the privilege of meeting my family 
friends at the throne of grace. As my hus- 
band and I were one in our religious senti- 
ments our marriage proved a happy one. 





In 1834—5 another powerful revival visited 
our town. During the protracted meetings 
which were held at that time came ministers 
from abroad, and among them was Rev. James 
Boyle, of New Haven. His eloquence and 
fervor attracted eager listeners from far and 
near, filling the church to its utmost capacity. 
Indeed, so popular did he become that the 
people turned out ex masse to hear the “ splen- 
did orator” regardless of pouring rains, and 
almost impassable roads. Some of the most 
influential men of the town succumbed to the 
power of truth ; and so great was the excite- 
ment that for a while it appeared as though 
there would not be left an unbeliever in all that 
region. That revival movement, however, was 
too sensational to be deep and lasting ; and 
was succeeded by a state of apathy and indif- 
ference toward the cause of religion quite 
unaccountable. H and I wondered why 
this should be so. The conclusion we arrived 
at was, that the practice of backsliding was 
not the true gospel standard of a Christian 
life. We felt a conviction that believers must 
reach a higher plane, where divisions and 
backbiting could have no place. Although we 
strictly conformed to all the religious ordinan- 
ces required of us—keeping the Sabbath holy, 
as much after the Mosaic pattern as circum- 
stances and our northern climate would allow— 











we were far from satisfied with our attainments. 
The more we strove to obey the law, the 
broader seemed to be its claims upon us, while 
we grew more and more dissatisfied with our 
own state. To force our way heavenward, by 
our own will-works, under the lash of legalism, 
was to attempt the impossible. But that was 
just what we were trying to do under the 
preaching of such divines as Dr. Taylor, the 
leader of New Haven Theology. He and 
his school of divines proclaimed that man 
was able to keep the law, else it would not be 
required of him. “ For without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.” But they did not 
tell us how we were to get the disposition to 
make that attainment. 

At this point in our experience a good pro- 
vidence came to our aid, although disguised 
in the form of an affliction. The health of 
H failed him to a degree that required 
cessation from physical labor. Accepting this 
situation as of God’s appointment, he applied 
himself with much enthusiasm to the study of 
the New Testament, laying aside commentaries 
and musty sermons as hindrances, rather 
than aids to the understanding of the simple 
words of the apostolic record. While thus en- 
gaged in listening to Paul, instead of Dr. Tay- 
lor, a report came to us that a new sect had 
arisen in New Haven who believed in the pos- 
sibility of attaining present, perfect holiness. 

E. 





REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Vill. 

LTHOUGH these last revivals partook large- 

ly of the progressive spirit of the age, the 
doctrine of Salvation from Sin was never men- 
tioned. There was nothing in the doctrines of 
the-church or in the teaching at the Seminary to 
excite the fears of the most conservative. Miss 
Buckly was the first who directed my attention to 
the doctrine of Salvation from Sin. Her honest. 
earnest piety commanded respect. She was a 
privileged character at the Seminary, and was 
allowed to call at the room of any person when- 
ever she desired. Heart met heart when she and 
I were together. We were both radical abolition- 
ists, both teachers in the African Sunday-school 
ind also tract distributers in the same district. 
So close was our intimacy that the people of the vil- 
lage sometimes called us David and Jonathan. 


Miss B. had formed the acquaintance of the 
Rev. Ovid Miner, a minister then preaching in 
Penn Yan, and had received from him a number 
of the Oberlin Evangelist. We were interested in 
the doctrine of holiness described in that paper, 
hut the rendering there given of the Bible was so 
different from the early religious instruction I had 
received that I felt cautious about receiving it. 
Subsequently I married Mr. B., a man with two 
children. He was an Oberlin believer, and when I 
presented my old school-arguments to him, instead 
of replying he handed me his Testament in 
which he had marked every passage that touched 
on the doctrine of holiness or perfection. His 
marking commenced in the first chapter of Matthew, 
it the verse, ** And thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for he shall save his people from their sins.” He 
wished me to take time and explain each passage to 
him as I went along. I read and reflected without 
uttempting any explanation. When I had finished 
the examination I was convinced of the truth that 
i perfect life, through Christ, was what was re- 
quired of me. Miss Buckly came and spent 
several weeks with me, and never did theological 
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students enter on the study of theology with 
greater earnestness, than did we upon the investi- 
gation of the writings published in Oberlin. Miss 
B. subsequently married Rev. Henry Peck who 
was then preaching in Rochester, and was after- 
ward Prof. Peck of Oberlin College. 


About this time a new minister came to Bloom- 
field, a neighboring town, who had been edu- 
cated at Oberlin and whose wife was a daugh- 
ter of one of the pioneers of that school. He 
was an intellectual man, and preached the doc- 
trine of holiness with great plainness. His easy 
manner in the pulpit and in conversation had 
power to attract and hold the attention. Action 
was his watchword. He drew most of the congrega- 
tion into the Sabbath-schools. A Bible class of 
about twenty-four young men from eighteen to 
twenty-five years old was placed in my charge. A 
revival commenced in the school and after two 
or three conversions, meetings were held every 
evening for several weeks. We lived close by the 
church and our parlor was filled with seats for the 
inquiry meetings which were frequently held there 
both before and after the evening services. In 
these inquiry meetings the “sinner” was urged to 
make some direct effort for his conversion (a man- 
ner quite new to me), and when that effort was put 
forth, he was taught to consider himself converted. 
About half of my class were numbered among the 
converts. All who were not in the habit of using 
tobacco in some form professed a change of heart. 
Although some of these young men are now mem- 
bers of the church, I wish I could recall one whose 
life is a living witness to the truth of the doctrine 
that the “blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin; 
but I cannot. 


The doctrine of holiness and other circum- 
stances had so unsettled my mind that I did not 
realize that satisfying peace which I had felt in 
former revivals. I was like a broken branch with- 
out aim or rest. Cc. B. B. 
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“INNOCENCE OF NATURE.” 


I“ our pursuit of the growing theory that par- 
asitic life is the cause of nearly all diseases, let 
us not fall into contracted notions of the nature of 
that life and of the kingdom to which it belongs. 
We are liable to think of parasites as consisting 
chiefly or altogether of minute insects and fungi, 
microscopic forms of life, animal and vegetable, 
which prey on other life. Whereas the tremen- 
dous and almost overwhelming truth is that @// zr- 
responsible life ts predaceous, and thus essentially 
parasitic. To state the fact more definitely, all life 
that builds itself up by eating, or other like meth- 
ods of appropriation, and that has not intelligence 
to give it conscience and enable it to reason on the 
rights of other beings, is, by its very nature a beast 
of prey ready for remorseless plunder and slaughter. 
We need not make any distinction between the 
different grades and species of animals as though 
there were moral differences between them in this 
respect. Itis true that some have more natural 
appetite for flesh than others, but all seek their 
prey with the same selfishness. The cow rav- 
ages your corn-fields as remorselessly as the 
crow or the cut-worm. The “innocent” dove 
and the “pretty” squirrel have no more con- 
science in your wheat-fields and granaries than 
their smaller brethren of the insect tribes. The 





“darling” robin plunders omnivorously, and is 
just as “innocent” when he strips your cherry- 
trees, which you cherish, as when he gobbles 
up the insects which you hate. 


A general survey of the animal kingdom 
leads to the conclusion that the supreme law of 
that kingdom is that che strong shall eat the weak. 
And that law is so unconditional that in many 
cases it pays no respect to the claims of rela- 
tionship or species. The pickerel and the hog 
eat their own young as readily as those of another 
race. This law of subsistence by slaughter 
graduated according to ability, may be traced 
through long series and circles ina thousand ex- 
amples. The frog eats the insect; the pickerel 
eats the frog; the large pickerel eats the small 
pickerel; the man eats them both; and finally 
the worms eat the man, and so begins a new cir- 
cle. In general, fishes devour one another with- 
out regard to any consideration except the abil- 
ity to swallow. Large birds eat small birds ; 
small birds live on insects, and insects revenge 
themselves on man and beast by devouring every 
green thing. The feline and canine races of an- 
imals slaughter the herbivora without mercy ; 
and the herbivora take the life that is weaker 
than their own, viz., that of vegetables, with the 
same recklessness of all but their own appetite 
and power. Indeed the herbivora, innocent of 
blood as they may seem, are as ready, under 
certain circumstances, for slaughter as for plun- 
der. Place a bunch of hay before a herd of 
hungry cattle and they will hook to the death 
till they have proved by trial of battle which 
has the might that gives right. And the strong 
yield not a whit of their right to ravage, to 
save their own race or all other races from star- 
vation. The male rabbit, herbivorous and gen- 
tle as itis by reputation, devours its own young 
with the gusto of a cannibal. 


Hovering over, enveloping and penetrating the 
whole of this vast arena of mutual slaughter are 
the vermin of the microscopic world, whose rava- 
ges we are just beginning to understand and trace 
in various forms of disease. 


Seemingly the weakest of all animals, these 
diminutive guerrillas of the great life-battle are 
really the strongest of all the tribes that live 
by prey. It is not bulk that is the measure of 
power in the hostilities of the animal world. In 
a thousand cases we see this rule reversed. The 
crow chases the hawk, the king-bird chases the 
crow, and it is said that the phebe chases the 
king-bird, and the wren chases the phebe. 
While birds exterminate the larger classes 
of insects, they are themselves persecuted by 
the smaller. Probably among all the visible 
predaceous tribes, lice occupy the widest field, 
infesting and destroying the whole range of 
beasts, birds, and insects larger than themselves. 
In all these cases mobility and concealability, in- 
stead of bulk, are the measures of power; and 
these qualities increase as size diminishes. The 
principle of the homeopathists that infinitesimals 
are the strongest because they approach near- 
est to the penetrative mobility of spirits, is cer- 
tainly true in the conflicts of the predaceous 
world. And from this principle it might have 
been presumed, before the microscope was 
brought to bear on physiology, that most of the 
ills that all flesh is heir to, are the works of at- 
mospheric animalcules. 


This view of the universal parasitism of the 
animal world, while it may lower our estimation 
of the innocence and loveliness of certain favorite 
tribes, will on the whole dispose us to at least a 
relative sort of charity toward the vast hordes 
which we have been accustomed to hate as spe- 
cially predaceous. The truth is that the fever 





animalcule and the louse get their living as hon- 
estly, and fulfill their destiny as faithfully, and 
deserve as much approbation as the robin and 
the cat. ANTI-PAN. 


Loving a woman to death is thought to be a 
very pretty expression for a very innocent thing. 
They don’t think so in Utopia. A man who 
did such a thing there was called a parasite, 
and was imprisoned for twenty years as a homi- 
cide.— Diggs. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The spring of the year brings not only the 
house-cleaning campaign which lasts about a 
month, employing seven or eight hired persons, 
but it also brings a time of outdoor bees for restor- 
ing order and neatness tothe lawns, walks, and 
premises immediately surrounding our buildings. 
The scrupulosity of the Community in respect to 
outdoor tidiness is inevitably somewhat relaxed 
during the winter, and there is freedom then to 
throw the refuse of nuts, oranges, apples etc., from 
the doors and windows. This winter indulgence 
does not offend any eye while the snow lasts, for 
our little delinquencies are covered then with a 
most charitable mantle. But April showers and 
sunshine have removed the mantle and our un- 
tidiness stares us in the face everywhere. As 
a consequence systematic raids on litter are im- 
minent and threatening. The foremen of the 
different business departments are put under pres- 
sure to see that their premises are properly 
“tidied up,” and the Community is going into a 
committee of the whole toarrest and put in dur- 
ance whatever is lying around in a way to 
offend any one of the five senses. We live so 
much under the eye of the public that we are under 
a constant stimulus to set a good example of order 
and neatness; but without any reference to this, 
our own self-respect and a sense of what is due to 
civilization prompt us to make our outward 
surroundings as far as possible a reflex of our in- 
ward life. 


—A woman of respectable appearance, some- 
what past middle age, called on us one day last 
week to get us to purchase embroidery patterns. 
These consisted of a great variety, and there were 
many elegant designs. She urged that “ embroi- 
dery was such a nice way for young girls to spend 
their spare moments.” We told her that we have 
many ways for employing young people which 
we like much better, and that ornamentation is 
quite a subordinate thing with us. Making these 
patterns is her main dependence for subsistence, 
and she says she always finds a great demand for 
her work in the villages. Her home isin Saratoga, 
but she spends most of the time in traveling. Her 
story was quitea sad one. She had when young 
married a man who had a name for virtue and in- 
tegrity. She soon found that he was shiftless and 
selfish, and wholly incapable of supporting a fam- 
ily. But she was tied to him, and realized to 
the utmost the bitterness of her bondage. The sup- 
port of the six children that were born to them 
devolved upon her ; the husband, instead of help- 
ing, proved an additional burden. They have 
always been poor; several times fire has visited 
them and burned what little they had accumulated. 
One by one the children died, until only a daughter 
remains. This daughter has a taste for needlework 
and assists her mother in the family support. We 
were shown an elaborately embroidered  gar- 
ment. the work of her fingers. The husband 
generally accompanies them on their travels, but 
takes no responsibility whatever for the pecuniary 
interests of the family. 
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—On Friday, the 11th, six of the young men went 
to Oneida Lake on a fishing-excursion, and re- 
turned Monday evening with a long string of pike 
and perch weighing nearly a hundred and fifty 
pounds. Their good luck is partly due to the 
kindness of a fisherman who had eighty-six lines 
set, and being obliged to leave for a few days, 
offered our boys the use of them. This was a 
great favor, as in order to fish at all, it is necessary 
to cut holes through the ice, which is very thick. 
But all they had to do was to make good use of 
the fisherman’s tackle, and their success was com- 
plete. They report that the Lake has risen higher 
this spring than any previous time for fifty years. 
The water stands within ten feet of our house 
(Joppa), and sets back to the Fish Creek station, 
a distance of a mile, making very good boating. 
One incident of their jaunt deserves to be reported. 
The first day they were there, they noticed a 
ground-squirrel or chipmunk within a few feet of 
the house, looking very much as if it would like to 
be invited tocome in. Cornelius (our taxidermist), 
who happened to be in the company, viewed the 
little creature with a coveteous eye, and resolved to 
make a captive of it. He found no difficulty in 
catching it in his hand, as it seemed quite willing 
to be caught, and placed it for the night in a 
perforated pail which he covered witha cloth. The 
next morning it gnawed a hole in the cloth and 
put its head through as if to take a survey of the 
situation, and finally ventured to come out into the 
room where it played about like a kitten. It 
showed no fear at the presence of so many strang- 
ers, and what surprised them more, it seemed not at 
all anxious to escape. So they let it run at large 
about the house. It ate the crumbs given it with 
avidity. At night C. gave it the whole of a Gra- 
ham biscuit and was amused at its manner of 
disposing of the food. Seizing the morsel offered 
it and filling its cheeks it scampered off into the 
bedroom, and then returned for more. He thought 
nothing of the occurrence, however, until bedtime, 
when he noticed the tumbled appearance of his 
bed ; in spreading it into shape, he turned down the 
coverlet and lo! all in a heap and lying in the very 
center of the bed, were five little newly born chip- 
munks! A sight to appeal to the sympathies of a 
taxidermist, truly! So the strange behavior of the 
little creature that had sought refuge with them, 
was explained. It is needless to say that mother 
and children were carefully treated, and are at the 
present time faring well under the care of 
Cornelius. 


—We have just emerged from a winter that will 
be long remembered on this continent. We have 
had one hundred and twenty-three days of sleigh- 
ing, and although during the first half. of the time 
Folus held the reins pretty tightly, he let go alto- 
ther the rest of the way, for ithas been one incessant 
whirl ever since from east to west and back again, 
almost within the twenty-four hours. Equally 
surprising has been the “get up” of a snow-storm. 
There was no telling whence it came. Then 
again, the mercury followed suit and dodged in like 
fashion from 20° below zero to 47° above, scor- 
ing the while at different times 17, 14, 11 and 10° 
below zero, the last figure being repeated frequently 
up to the second week in March and in almost 
every case accompanied by high wind. There has 
been some compensation however in point of sun- 
shine. In all there have been thirty-three days in 
the four months, without a cloud, and a large num- 
ber of such as might be called cheery. As a 
general thing, the colder the season the brighter 
the skies—and the increase of our winter sunshine 
for a number of years has steadily kept pace with 
the decrease of temperature. 


THE VILLA. 
April 16th.—Yesterday at sundown the last 





“water-logged” remnant of ice in the pond cast 
its moorings from the eastern side and floated 
toward the center. To-day we see noice; and the 
pond is one big, rippling, sunshiny smile. 

—As a variation of our favorite game of “ Prov- 
erbs,” described in a Villa journal some weeks ago, 
we were called upon last evening to guess the 
Anglo-Saxon of some “ Pristine Proverbs, pre- 
pared for precocious pupils.” Here are a few 
specimens : 

‘*Cryptogamous concretion never grows 
On mineral fragments that decline repose.’’ 
“*Decortications of the golden grain 


Are set to allure the aged fowl in vain.” 


** Whilst self-inspection it neglects, 
Nor its own foul condition sees, 
The kettle to the pot objects 
Its sordid superficies.”” 


‘*Bear not to yon famed city upon Tyne 
The carbonaceous product of the mine.’”’ 
“* The earliest winged songster soonest sees, 

And first appropriates the annelides.”’ 

This reminded G. of one of Willis Gaylord 
Clarke’s proverbs : 

“ That culinary utensil which is subjected to con- 
stant ocular inspection is never known to perform 
the process of vaporous ebulition.” 

But the climax of the absurd was in Mr. I.’s 
recital of the way in which some overwise gentle- 
man asked for the candle-snuffer : 

“Will you be so polite, madam, as to extend to 
me those ignipotent digests, that I may defalcate 
the excrescence of this cylindrical, nocturnal 
luminary ?” . 


FOTTINGS AT THE CRITICISM CLUB. 





Vi. 





C has the pride of oddity—a special fond- 
ness for differing from others It has been bred 
into him, and shows itself on all occasions, par- 
ticularly in efforts to excel in daring, reckless 
exploits. This is a fault everywhere cultivated in 
young people. They think to please by doing 
things that excite fear as well as surprise. They 
do not please in that way those whom they should 
care most about pleasing. Possibly C may in 
his exploits seek to please by variety ; but he is at 
least in danger of forming bad habits—such as 
will make him an “odd stick” in society. Father 
Richards used to say of B. that he had every kind 
of sense but common sense. I should advise C—— 
to get in love with common sense. If you find 
that people around you generally think thus and so, 
count it all the better for that, and adopt the same 
thought if you can conscientiously, and not from 
the pride or habit of oddity take the unpopular 
side of questions. By common sense is meant the 
sense of people in general. Having established 
himself in common sense—that is, in sympathy with 
those around him on all sorts of subjects—then it 
will answer better for C to indulge in occasional 
oddities; but there should be first a basis of 
sympathy and unity. 








We know when the Lord is pleased with us and 
when we dwell in the sunshine of his presence, and 
we know too what it is to grope along in the devil’s 
eclipse. In the one case wind and tide are in our 
favor, and we glide along smoothly and easily, and 
good luck crowns all our efforts ; in the other case 
wind and tide are against us, and nothing goes well 
with us. Knowing these things and knowing also 
that criticism—self-judgment and the sincerity of 
others—can keep us out of bad experience and 
improve the good, we shall be sure to make use of 
it from time to time to avoid the devil’s eclipse and 
keep in the Lord’s sunshine. We shall see that 
the inducements are all in favor of criticism—even 
the whole tendency to pleasure-seeking ; for hav- 
ing once felt the joy of the Lord’s sunshine, what 
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pleasure can with it compare? What inducement 
shall be strong enough to make us walk in dark- 
ness? Balaam said to Balak, “If thou shouldst 
give me thy house full of silver and gold, I could 
not go beyond the commandment of the Lord.” 
And so we may say, A house full of gold and 
silver would be no inducement to submit to the 
murky influences of evil. We know what the gall 
and wormwood are. We know the difference be- 
tween good and evil, and know how to expel evil 
and attract good. The whole secret is to “ walk in 
the light,” and this is what criticism enables us 
to do. 





R—— is so full of business that he does not at- 
tend to the spiritual world ; he does not have any 
regular time for practice in spiritual music. We 
ought not to expect to become proficient in spiritual 
music without thorough drill and practice any 
more than we should to become creditable perform- 
ers on the violin or piano without having ex- 
pended a great deal of time and labor. The mu- 
sicians cannot hope to get along well in the or- 
chestra unless they take their regular hour for prac- 
tice ; neither shall we get along well in the heaven- 
ly band if we are not faithful to our regular hour 
for spiritual practice. The great need among us 
is a system of shutting ourselves up daily for the 
purpose of solitary reflection and seeking the Lord 
in prayer—an hour for practice in spiritual har- 
mony. Somebody must take time to do a great 
deal of this labor in order that the family may be 
kept in a healthy condition. There must be just 
so much of this work done, and people can take their 
choice; they can go to God for themselves and 
keep up a system of sincere self-examination and 
criticism or they can neglect this work and take 
their share of it in the form of criticism from 
others. Self-criticism and criticism from others 
stand in the relation of equivalents. Just in pro- 
portion as we take time to improve ourselves by 
spiritual labor we render criticism from our associ- 
ates unnecessary. People can judge for them- 
selves which is the more comfortable way. We 
ought to establish as an institution among us the 
the daily practice of setting apart an hour for 
secret prayer, for seeking spiritual fellowship with 
and knowledge of God. In the long run we shall 
find that the best thing we can do for all our other 
interests will be for us to resolve that we will be 
faithful to our hour for spiritual practice and that 
we will not for any consideration allow our spirit- 
ual fingers to become numb or stiffened so that 
we Shall not be able to make harmony with the 
heavenly band. 


SAWS NOT NEEDLES. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—I see by your last issue that 
Mr. Colin Campbell, “a jolly Scotchman,” pro- 
poses to teach Communism in connection with the 
practice of tailoring! Now what, in the name of 
all Communistic tradition, has tailoring to do with 
the beginnings of Communism? Any one can see 
by reading the pages of “American Socialisms,” 
that not a tailor’s shop but a saw-mz// has from the 
days of Owen and Fourier, been the inevitable 
forerunner and accompaniment of all social har- 
mony. Dothnot ye author of “American Social- 
isms” say on ye 19th page of his History : 

“Tt is really ludicrous to see how uniformly an old 


saw-mill turns up in connection with each Associa- 
tion, and how zealously the brethren made much 


of it”? 

Almost none of the Communities, Phalanxes and 
Associations, were so poor as to be without a saw- 
mill, and some of them had two! We confess 
that we have never been able to see the intrinsic 
connection between Communism and saw-mills ; 
it is one of those inscrutable things apparently 
past finding out, but however recondite it may 
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be, the facts of American Socialism show that it 
unquestionably exists. The O. C. began with a 
saw-mill. In view of these hard facts would not 
Mr. Campbell do well to shut up his tailor’s shop 
and open a saw-mill? Heé could then add to his 
“ Proclamation ! 

Christian Communism taught in short and easy 
lessons,” 
this further inducement : 


“It has been shown that saw-mills are the pecu- 
liar industrial stepping-stones to Communism. 
All persons taking lessons in Communism of the 
undersigned will be entitled to gratuitous instruc- 
tion in the management of saw-mills.” 


This is only a “bee for the ‘ jolly Scotchman’s’ 
bonnet.” Saw-HOrsE. 


A FOREST TALE. 





BY JOHN PARKER HUTCHINS. 
’T was once beside a forest lake, 

In golden autumn fair, 
I met a 1onely woodsman old, 

By chance most strange and rare. 


His face was marked by time’s rough hand, 
His garb was quaint and wild ; 

But snowy locks and soft blue eyes 
Bespoke a heart more mild. 


His coat was once the prowling wolt’s, 
His cap by otter borne, 
And on his legs he wore the garb 
That once the moose had worn. 


I scarce knew how to speak to one 
So old and yet so queer ; 

But said that “I, if not too bold, 
Would ask, why art thou here?” 


‘* Bold sir, these forest ways are rough, 
Thou seemest old and lame, 

Thy days should end amongst thy friends ; 
Leave youth to chase the game.” 


“ Not yet too old, my boy, ” said he, 
“To love to chase the game ; 
Come sit thee, lad, beneath this pine, 
I'll tell thee why I’m lame. 


“ Dost thou not hear that river roar, 
That torrent fierce and strong ? 
On slimy rock amid its foam, 
I stood one dark night long. 


“ Aye! dark as death, although the moon 
Lit up the dancing flood ; 

The darkness reigned within my soul ; 
I felt the hand of God. 


“°Tis long time since that fearful night. 
E’en now,” he said with sigh, 

“T seem to feel that cold, cold flood, 
And hear the night-bird’s cry.” 


He ceased, and bent his ear as if 
To catch that river’s roar, 

While softly sobbed the rippling lake 
Against its rocky shore. 


And then the whispering pine-trees told 
Of lands for him more fair, 

And through their boughs a sun-beam stole 
And iit his silver’d hair. 


“O, tell me all thy wondrous tale, 
Thou aged Nimrod bold! 

And let me sit beneath this pine 
Till all the tale be told.” 


“ Then hark thee, lad! ’Twas on these shores, 
Before that thou wert born, 

I chased the stag and panther fierce, 
And blew the huntsman’s horn. 


“ Among the lairs of savage beasts 
With lordly step I trod ; 
Almost forgot my fellow-men, 
And quite forgot my God. 


“ A comrade, shared my camp-fire then— 
A strong youth brave of heart— 
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I loved him with a woman’s love 
And thought we ne’er could part. 


“TT feared not either man or brute ; 
Or storms or foaming tide, 

Whene’er that fair-haired, noble youth 
Stood proudly at my side. 


“O’er mountain hights, on forest lakes, 
Together we did roam, 

While rung his laugh ’gainst rock-bound shore, 
And songs of forest home. 


“We camped one still September night 
On yonder mountain side, 

And heard that river’s muffled roar 
Like ocean’s swelling tide. 


“The screech-owl kept his cave that night, 
The moon ran full and high ; 

But by the lolty pine-trees’ moan 
We knew a storm was nigh. 


“ Well worn with toil and heavy chase, 
Soon on the boughs we lay ; 

And soundly slept where ’neath the pines 
*Tis said that wood-nymphs play. 


“The woodsman worn sleeps calmly on, 
Nor dreams of weal or harm. 

The satyr’s dance, or siren’s song 
Has not for him a charm. 


“ When midnight came I heard a cry 
From out that roaring tide. 

Three times it came, and, strange to tell, 
Methought my comrade cried ! 


“T quickly rose and stirred the blaze 
That lit his noble face, 

And saw him lie as sweetly calm 
As infant in his place. 


“1 doubting said, I heard no cry; 

*T was but the night-bird’s scream, 
Or weariness from heavy toil 

Had caused a restless dream. 


“ Again on boughs I lay my limbs 
With heavy troubled sigh, 

But ere I closed mine eyes in sleep, 
I heard again that cry, 


“A piercing, long, heart-rending cry 
That woke the forest deep 

And caused a chill within my veins 
That drove away my sleep. 


“ Again I rose with trembling pulse, 
And, mid the shades of night, 

I saw a bright and airy form 
Beneath the moon’s pale light. 


“That form so like an angel bright 
Did quickly pass away ; 

And then I heard my comrade sigh 
As on the boughs he lay. 


“My soul was so with wonder wrought, 
No more that night I slept ; 

But while my comrade softly dreamed, 
A restless watch I kept. 


“ When morning came with forest gloom 
And heavy, lowering sky ; 

The restless stag-hound’s anxious bay 
Told us that game was nigh. 


“* Let loose the dogs !’ my comrade cried, 
‘ The bear will seek the plain ! 

We'll shoot him on the river’s brink 
And cross to camp Morain !’ 


“ The bear had passed the camp that night, 
A savage brute was he ; 

So fierce he fought the fiery hounds, 
’Twas shocking sight to see. 


“The chase waxed hot throughout the day, 
The heavy rain fell fast, 

A cold wind swept through mountain-gorge 
In one unceasing blast. 


“ At times we heard the baying hounds 
Above the storm-god’s wail ; 

But more we searched the dripping earth, 
To find the bloody trail. 
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‘“* At last we reached the river’s bank, 
Well nigh the close of day ; 

And o’er the stream, ’mong ragged pines 
The bear was brought to bay. 


“The stag-hounds screamed, the river roared, 
Such din was never heard ; 

And o’er our heads, the raven soared, 
That dark, ill-omened bird. 


“To cross the stream we hastened now 
Before the day was o’er ; 

Of cedar trees we made a raft 
And shoved ourselves from shore. 


But lo! the swollen, maddened stream 
Did all our efforts mock, 

And down its course the raft was hurled 
Upon a hidden rock. 


“ The raft at once, to pieces went, 
So fearful was the shock ! 
And in the foam my comrade fell, 
While I clung to a rock. 


“He sank beneath that seething flood, 
Like snow-fliake in the tide. 

Oh, God! it dashed him o’er the falls ! 
*T’m lost! I’m lost!’ he cried. 


“That awful cry, it pierced my soul ! 
’Tis done ! My God! My God! 

My comrade! Oh! my comrade lost ! 
Take me, O cruel flood ! 


“T thought I could but say my prayers, 
Ere I with him should sleep ; 

The hungry waters, o’er the rock, 
Half to my knees did sweep. 


“ But night came on, the fierce storm ceased, 
The moon shone full and bright, 

And praying for my wretched soul 
I spent that awful night. 


“ For nine long hours that angry flood 
Discoursed to me of Death. 

On rushing wave I saw him dance 
And felt his icy breath. 


“‘ Sometimes a sleep like that of death 
Would steal across my brain ; 

And then as oft that piercing cry 
Would rouse me up again. 


“Twas like the cry I heard in camp, 
And o’er and o’er again, 

The fearful bodings of that night 
Rushed through my reeling brain. 


“‘T scarce remember all that passed, 
For life was spent well nigh ; 

But think the Lord, to whom I prayed, 
Did hear my wretched cry. 


“T saw a form—that angel form— 
Above the mad waves float ; 

He spurned the tide like thing of light, 
And pulled me ’board his boat. 


“T heard these words, and knew no more ; 
Perhaps they were my own ; 

But more, I think the angel said : 
‘ Wilt worship God alone ?’ 


“Alone, in camp, I next awoke, 
And in that same sweet tone, 
Methought the Angel whispered still, 
Wilt worship God alone ? 


“¢T will, O God!’ I crving said, 
‘Nor stray from thee again ;’ 
Then sought a home among my kind, 
And loved like other men.” 


The old man paused, as if in thought, 
And bowed his snowy head ; 

But when he saw me listening still, 
This more he also said : 


“To crown my home I had a son ; 
A smiling, happy boy, 

And blessings more, a hundred-fold, 
O’erran my cup of joy. 


“ But still,” he said, “I tell thee, boy, 
In golden autumn fair, 
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I love to don this garb of old 
And breathe the forest air. 


“It stirs my blood, and nerves my limbs 
To hear the stag-hound bark, 

And when the deer is brought to bay, 
To sound the horn—But hark !” 


The old man’s ear had caught the bay 
Of hounds on yonder shore. 

Mid golden leaves he stole away ; 
I saw him never more. 


A LEATHERY CONFAB. 





NE of the minor questions not yet satis- 

factorily solved by our heads came up for 
some good-natured remarks in our meeting a 
few evenings since. It was: “What shall we 
do with our old boots and shoes and rubbers and 
hats and bonnets when they become unfit tor 
use?” ‘The women who do the sweeping, mop- 
ping and arranging of the house, do not like to 
have them left here and there to be moved every 
morning. The farmers request that old shoes and 
rubbers shall not be flung on their territory, tor they 
are perennial. Plow them under, they soon crop 
out somewhere else ; once sown you are never rid 
of them. Old rubber can be sold for two cents 
per pound. The general verdict on old leather was 
—burn it. 


Retiring soon after this discussion, the visions of 
my head were rather peculiar and somewhat as fol- 
lows: Wishing to hang something on a line that 
stretches across one of the back rooms | opened the 
door and saw a circle ot chairs extending round 
the apartment ; immediately in tront of each an old 
cast-off pair of boots, shoes or rubbers, and above 
each chair a dilapidated hat or bonnet. These 
latter had no apparent support but occupied much 
the same position as if resting on the heads of peo- 
ple whose feet should have been in the shoes. 
Much wondering at the sight and not a little curi- 
ous I was about to call some one to explain, when 
l was stopped by seeing a large pair of rubber 
boots, shaded by a wide brimmed hat some six 
feet above them, step toward the center of the 
room and address the audience. Sheer astonish- 
ment prevented my hearing the entire speech, but 
it was delivered with vehemence, the hat making 
many emphatic and impressive nods, suggesting to 
my bewildered mind that the arms, situated some- 
where between the hat and boots though invisi- 
ble, were also making appropriate gesticulations. 
The substance of his remarks (1 should say ¢hezr 
remarks) was that the meeting had been called to 
exhort the boots and shoes fraternally to rise as 
one boot and detend themselves against the abuses 
of mankind; they had been misused, trodden 
under foot,’ and kicked about long enough. He 
took his seat (that is, the boots resumed their for- 
mer position in front of the chair) amidst general 
applause. 


Immediately a short, much worn, extremely 
wrinkled, and very heavy pair of leather boots took 
a central stand and said, ‘1 was owned by a brisk 
but careless-stepping young man, and my life was 
really knocked out of me by being so continually 
thrust against every stick, or stone or other obstacle 
in his way. You have but to look at the risers 
of any flight of stairs and you will see how con- 
stantly I was snubbed by him. Now I’m to be 
thrown one side or burned. Is this not too much? 
Are we to wear out our very soles for these men to 
be repaid like this ?” 


The applauditory agitation was great and fol- 
lowed by complaint from a warped, unshapely pair 
of moroccos: “I covered the dainty feet of a 
thoughtless damsel who forced me into the mud 
and wet, and then instead of removing the sticky 
soil from my sides and allowing me to stand in 
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some warm place where I could gradually recover 
my youthful form and elasticity, I was left in this 
filthy state till I became stiff and ugly ; now she 
scorns me.” 

‘*My sorrows,” said a slender pair of men’s 
gaiters, “are not like yours. I was not ruined by 
cold and wet, but alas! I belonged to a cold- 
footed student and he must render me worthless 
by repeatedly scorching me. Had he been merci- 
ful enough to have uncased his feet to warm them 
I might have served him twice the days | did.” 

A large pair of cowhide brogans said, “1 was 
made exclusively for outdoor wear and hard ser- 
vice. My owner always obliged me to go thunder- 
ing about with elephantine tread into evening 
assemblies, by the doors of invalids, among slum- 
bering infants, carrying distress to the nerves of 
people wherever | went. At last he caused me to 
become such a general nuisance, that I was dis- 
carded.” 

A velvet slipper feelingly remarked, 
“I was made on purpose tor the service you were 
obliged to render ; | served a little while and was 
flung one side because the shoemaker gave my 
owner such fits.” 

The next speaker said, “1 endeavored to make 
my wearer understand the heavy trials of my lot, 
but the great weight I supported made my voice 
quite unmelodious and only elicited from her the 
caustic remark, ‘They are horrid, squeaky old 
things.’ ” 


rusty 


Before this speaker could say more a pair of 
high-laced boots stepped forth, looking as greasy 
as the Rev. Chadband, and explained, “’Twas 


squeak that brought my fate to me. A blithe 
young lass said, * I’ll cure you of this.’ So, unmind- 


ful of her philosophy, she put me in a pan and 
poured some foul smelling oil into it, to such a depth 
as just to cover the bottom of the pan. Here she 
left me, thinking, I suppose that if a little of a thing 
was good, a great deal of it would be better. 
Alack! Why should there exist an attraction be- 
tween liquids and the surfaces of solids? Who 
should stay it? I felt the oil obeying this attrac- 
tion, creeping up my sides, penetrating and per- 
meating my entire being. When she found me so 
saturated she subjected me to the most rigorous 
measures. I was made to stand near a Stove, to 
hang in the sun; 1 underwent rubbing with old 
rags and other distasteful processes. At length 
she pulled me on one morning over a pair of clean 
white stockings, with the least bit spiteful ejacu- 
lation, ‘I guess you won’t squeak now.’ I didn’t ; 
but the oily cure was worse than the original sin 
—it exuded trom every pore, and like the Wander- 
ing Jew, she left the imprint of her shoe wherever 
she went. It would not do, I was spoiling every 
stocking belonging to this Miss, to say nothing of 
the disaster I brought to carpets and nice floors. 
I was cast out drippingly forlorn. 
more than my share of oil finish.” 


I still retain 


The first speaker, the big rubber boots, again 
strode forward, saying that the meeting was already 
rather long; the hats and bonnets had had no 
chance to speak of their troubles ; “ but,” added he, 
“are we not ready to adopt some protective meas- 
ures? Shall we not resolve””——a cry from a baby 
in the other bed suddenly woke me. ASH. 


At a late meeting of the Pig Iron Manufacturers As- 
sociation in New York 31 companies were represented. 
From the Secretary’s report it was shown that 2,388,250 
tons of iron were made in 1872, divided as follows: An- 
thracite, 1,197,010 ; Raw bituminous and coke, 912,500 ; 
Charcoal, 478,500. During the year 109 furnaces were 
built and 30 projected ; 42 rolling mills were built and 
II projected—a total of 192 new establishments. This 
probably does not include all. It is estimated that the 
country last year used in castings 1,103,000 tons ; in 





railroad supplies 2,478,500 tons, and in other wrought 
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iron products 730,000 tons. Total, 4,311,500 tons. Five 
Bessemer works are in operation, and they used in 1872 
125,362 tons of pig. The Bessemer rail production was 
about 90,000 tons. At least four new establishments are 
projected. The report, says the Mining and Engineer- 
ing Fournal, “while exhibiting a most flattering picture 
of our progress toward supplying our own iron, is still 
more encouraging in the proof it gives thatthe very large 
extension of our productive power within late years has 
not only not overdone the market, but has fallen very far 
short of answering the needs of the country.” 


Mr. Lindslay, of Jackson, Tennessee, an old tele- 
graphic operator, has invented a printing telegraph in- 
strument, for which a patent has been issued recently. 
In order to give it a fair test Mr. C. C. Partee, of Mem- 
phis, has taken steps to aid the inventor by organizing 
a company with a capital stock of $150,000 subscribed, 
and which Mr. Partee succeeded in getting without 
delay. Applications for more stock have been refused, 
because the amount subscribed is large enough to in- 
troduce the new instruments, and to demonstrate the 
utility and economy of using them. Telegraphic opera- 
tors who have seen and examined the Lindslay instru- 
ment are convinced that it will displace the present 
system, and work a complete revolution in the transmis- 
sion of despatches and in the reduction of telegraphic 
tolls. The instrument can be worked by any person 
who has two hands, and who can read and write, and a 
day’s instruction will make them good operators. The 
inventor is preparing to make tests of the machine, in 
short and long circuits, and the results will be made 
known to the public telegraph companies and to the 
Government.—American Artisan. 


THE FIRE-DANGER IN NEW YORK. 


* A well known citizen of New York now traveling 

in Italy, and whose opinions are deserving of con- 
sideration, thus expresses his impressions in a 
private letter, suggested by the current discussions 
upon the liability of New York toa disaster like 
that which has befallen Boston : 


One word about fires in New York. It would not 
surprise me any day to hear that New York city 
was utterly destroyed, burnt up from the Battery to 
Central Park; it might happen any day that a 
strong wind prevails from the south: there is 
nothing to prevent it—everything to provoke it; 
the buildings are combustible to the last degree. 
Now, just look for one moment at Paris ; there is 
a superbly built city; in order to burn a building 
there they were obliged to fire it in every apartment 
and then it would not burn; not a soul dared in- 
terfere to put out the fire; not a drop™ of water 
used ; the fire would not spread. In forty places 
you see where the Commune, with the aid of 
petroleum and all sorts of combustibles could not 
make it burn. Even the Bible says: ‘‘ Where no 
wood 1s the fire goeth out.” The ‘ Mansard roof” 
and all that twaddle is all in your eye. ‘* Wisdom 
crieth aloud in the streets and no man regardeth 
her.” If stores and buildings for dwellings are 
well built you cannot burn them ; it is the cheapest 
in the end to build well, but 


“* He builds too low, that builds beneath the skies.’’ 


Send a committee of honest men to Paris to 
study “ fire-proof.”” Let’em look over the Hotel 
de Ville, the Palace of the Tuileries—and all, every 
one of the stores and dwellings that those devils 
attempted to burn, and let them report, and then 
have a law, as the French have, that every build- 
ing shall be constructed upon that of fire-proof plan. 
Then begin at the Battery, tear down and put up 
anew—it will cost something, but it will be the 
cheapest in the end. Wind up all your insurance 
companies, and let them go to grass; be wise, and 
defy the foul fiend, not go right on in security and 
be caught napping again, again, and again.” 

—Albany Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fontana, Kans., April 8, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—I am pleased to learn that 

the project of ‘a daily paper for the heart” is 

assuming proportions which leave no doubt in my 

mind that the realization of G. W. N.’s prophecy 

| is not far distant. I have but “two mites,” but I 
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want to cast them into your treasury for the bene- 
fit of that project. Wher I wrote you last, saying 
that whatever of temporal goods I should be 
blessed with in future above my family’s wants 
should be yours for the publication of a free gos- 
pel, I gave expression to what seemed then a 
sudden impulse of the heart ; but since that time I 
have had a constant assurance that God would 
bless the labor of my hands. And looking over 
the past with its misfortunes and losses it seems to 
me that I have had no settled object in life worthy 
of being blessed, and hence all the property I had 
accumulated was taken from me. _ But in con- 
secrating myself unreservedly and entirely to the 
service of God I am assured that those who are 
dependent on me for support will be cared for 
while under my protection whether they are willing 
to serve God or not; and hence I look to him for 
guidance, protection and a plentiful supply, that | 
may have at least ‘one mite” left for the Lord’s 
treasury. I am tired of seeing all the devil’s do- 
ings reported, while the deeds of the Spirit of 
Truth are not reported. God is at work every- 
where and Satan only where he gets achance ; but 
Satan’s reporters write for nearly all the papers in 
the land while truth is “crushed to the earth” for 
want of utterance. It seems to me that I certainly 
must be one of the “least of them that are the 
Lord’s alone;” but it is so much comfort to 
feel that I am working for the Lord every day in 
the week and to know that he assists and directs 
even in those little things which so often perplex 
the mind and weary the body, that I want to say 
to every one I meet or whom I can reach by 
means of the pen, “If you would be happy, ‘trust 
in the Lord.’ ” E. Y. 


FIELD-MICE. 





ASSING over meadows and through orchards 

and groves of timber this spring, and observ- 
ing the amount of damage done by the field- or 
meadow-mouse, I was led to ask the question: 
Where did these mischievous quadrupeds come 
from in such numbers as their work of destruction 
indicates? Last fall I had little suspicion of their 
presence. Not only have many valuable trees 
fallen a prey to their voracity, but the mead- 
ows and grass lands generally seem to have 
suffered severely from their ravages, especially 
where the snow covered the ground to a con- 
siderable depth. Even the grounds bordering on 
the swamps and woodlands have not escaped these 
depredators as their numerous paths and burrows 
testify. The practice of banking fruit-trees with 
earth late in the fall usually proves a protection 
against barking by mice; but in case of deep 
snows and drifts the method is of little avail, as the 
animals then finding their way above the mound 
are still able to perform their work of destruction 
under cover. 


We accidentally stumbled on a plan which 
may prove a remedy for this evil. Late in the fall 
and during early winter, having an occasion to 
thin out an orchard by cutting away a number of 
trees, we threw the brush in piles and left it 
on the ground. These brush-heaps doubtless pro- 
tected the orchard to some extent, as on the side 
where they Jay there were no trees barked, but in- 
stead the vermin took to the brush-wood and to the 
trees on the opposite side of the orchard. 


The idea occurs to us that by pruning orchards 
in the fall, which is doubtless the best time in the 
whole year, and leaving the trimmings on the 
ground, we may, in case of deep snow, pretty effect- 
ually secure our trees from damage by mice, as they 
seem to prefer the tender bark of twigs to the 
coarse rough bark of the trunk. But the question 
still remains: Where do these mice come from so 





suddenly and in such numbers? Did they come 
from other parts, or were they bred on the spot 
unnoticed ? H. T. 


AN EPICUREAN’S EVENING SOLILOQUY. 





** Day is done brown and set away to cool : 

And evening like a salad fresh and moist, 

And peppered with her mustered stars, comes on ; 
The moon, like a large cheese, cut just in half, 
Hangs o’er the landscape most ee? _ 

The milky way reveals her silvery stre: 

’Mid the blanc-mange-like clouds that fleck the sky :— 
The cattle dun, sleeping in pastures brown, 

Show like huge doughnuts in the deepening gloom. 
How like a silver salver shines the lake ! 

While mimic clouds upon its surface move, 

Like floating islands in a crystal bowl. 

The dews come down to wash the flowers-cups clean, 
And night winds follow to wipe them dry.”’ 


THE NEWS. 





The Pope is sick and supposed to be dying. 
President Grant is reported as seriously ill. 


Mrs. James Gordon Bennett died recently at 
Konigstein, Saxony. 


The city of San Salvador, Central America has 
been nearly destroyed by an earthquake and some 
five hundred persons killed. 


Miss S. F. Wilkinson of Bridgeport, Conn. has 
gained a verdict of $25,000 damages against “ Brick 
Pomeroy” for breach of promise of marriage. 


The approach of the Russian troops on Khiva 
has caused the Khan of that country to change his 
policy. The Russian prisoners whose impris- 
onment caused the war, have been set at liberty, 
and sent to meet the Russian advance. 


Charles Francis Adams has received $22,500 in 
gold as pay for his services as arbitrator tor the 
United States at the Geneva tribunal. He was al- 
lowed the same pay per annum that he received as 
minister to England, with an additional sum of 
$5,000 for traveling expenses. Considering the 
high prices that are commonly paid tor justice in 
this world, especially national justice, this is getting 
off pretty cheaply. Alas! if there were no traitors 
among us mortals, we should not be compelled to 
pay the arbritrators. 


The American Palestine Exploration Society 
has reached Syria, under the command of Lieut. 
Steever United States Cavalry, accompanied by 
Prof. Paine formerly of Robert’s college, Con- 
stantinople, and at last advices was fitting out at Bey- 
rout, with a view of taking the field early in March. 
By an arrangement with the British Palestine 
Exploration Society the whole country east of the 
Jordan, embracing the old territories of Moab, 
Gilead and Bashan, are to be relinquished ex- 
clusively to the American Society. 


A committee has been formed among the mem- 
bers of the Berlin Geographical Society, and a plan 
drawn up in connection with the other Geographi- 
cal Societies of Germany, for the completion from 
the west coast of Africa of the discoveries begun 
by Dr. Livingstone from the east. The expedition 
is to start from the west coast south of the equator. 
The funds are already partly provided. It is to be 
hoped that this expedition won’t be thwarted by a 
visitation of the red tape worm, as was the case 
with the expedition sent by the British Geographi- 
cal Society for the relief of Dr. Livingstone, and 
met by Stanley on his return. 


Major-General Canby, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
of the Peace Commission, were wantonly and 
treacherously murdered, by the Modoc Indians 
while holding a conference. 
merly superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon, 
and a member of the Peace Commission was also 
seriously and it is feared fatally wounded. This 
tragedy ends all efforts tor a peaceful arrangement 
with the Modocs, and General Sherman has tele- 
graphed orders for a most vigorous prosecution of 
the war against them. Major-Gen. Jefferson C. 


Davis has been ordered to assume the command 


of the forces. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [S] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community i in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onermpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, ‘Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edit‘or - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price bound in cloth, $1.50 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


By John Humphrey 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, 


$2.00 per volume. 


Unbound. Price 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings. 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





